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CONCEIVE-A-COMMUNITY: A GROUP EXERCISE FOR 
TEACHING THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
COMMUNITARIANISM 


TIMOTHY INGALSBEE 
University of Oregon 


I teach an upper division undergraduate sociol- 
ogy course called “The Community.” It is an 
elective course open to students from all de- 
partments and disciplines; for many students 
this is their first (and possibly last) sociology 
course. Nearly 200 students are enrolled in the 
Class which meets in one of the largest class- 
rooms on campus. The course requirements 
include a group project which gets students 
actively involved in discussion when the large 
class size and poor classroom setting would 
otherwise inhibit it. The project gives students 
the opportunity to integrate material from a 
variety of sources, such as texts, lectures, and 
guest presentations, then apply this material in 
the process of completing a group term paper. 
Most importantly, the group project utilizes 
experiential methods for learning abstract 
theories and concepts, which in my course 
include symbolic interactionism, utopian so- 
Cialism, and communitarian anarchism. 


The course examines the efforts of rural 
countercultural communitarians in the Pacific 
Northwest to create intentional or “utopian” 
communities. The concept of community is 
presented as a symbolic social-interactional 
construction involving both “structures” (1.e., 
institutional and organizational behaviors) and 
“sensibilities” (1.e., ideological beliefs and so- 
cial psyches). Thus we study the behaviors and 
beliefs of the countercultural back-to-the-land 
movement, currently referred to as the alterna- 
tive culture’s bioregional movement, as they 
have conceived and practiced community. 
Texts for the course include Jentri Anders’s 
Beyond Counterculture: The Community of 
Mateel (1990); Andruss, et al.’s Home! A 
Bioregional Reader (1990); Bennett Berger’s 
The Survival of a Counterculture: Ideological 
Work and Everyday Life among Rural Commu- 
nards (1981); and Kirkpatrick Sale’s Dwellers 
in the Land: The Bioregional Vision (1990). 

The class meets for three hours one night a 
week for the duration of a twelve week quarter. 
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Each class is divided into three hourly seg- 
ments, each addressing the same general topic 
of that evening (e.g., communitarian kinship). 
The first hour of class I provide a standard 
lecture on the assigned readings, but also I 
include data from my own fieldwork in the 
area. The second hour is spent with guest lec- 
turers who are all members of local communi- 
tarian settlements and/or representatives of the 
alternative culture. In the third and final hour 
of every class session, students meet in as- 
signed groups to work on their term projects, 
discussing the night’s topic with the experience 
of the readings, my lecture, and the guest’s 
presentation all fresh in their minds. 


GROUP PROJECT DESIGN 


In the group project I ask the students to dis- 
cuss, consensually design, and collectively de- 
scribe in writing their own imaginary “eco- 
topian” community of the future. The first class 
session of the term I collect demographic data 
from the students, asking them to write on 
notecards their names, genders, and the place 
they consider to be their “home community.” 
Next, I ask them to self-code whether this 
chosen place is urban, suburban, or rural. I use 
this data to form their groups, each comprised 
of eight persons. I pay close attention to main- 
taining both gender and geographic balance. 
Though the vast majority of my students come 
from urban areas, I do try to form some groups 
where rural students make up the majority. The 
students believe they were all arbitrarily se- 
lected for their groups and must work with 
complete strangers. This is quite unlike the 
communitarian “affinity group” model where 
ideally everyone knows each other beforehand; 
nevertheless, for several reasons I feel it is 
important to separate students from their 
housemates (particularly members of “Greek” 
households) and friends. Forcing them to work 
with people with whom they have had no prior 
contact or affinity provides a more challenging 
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yet more conscious experience in learning how 
communal unity is socially and interactionally 
constructed. 

I try to stimulate the students’ imagination 
and inspire futurist, utopian thinking by show- 
ing a science fiction film during the first class 
session. “Logan’s Run,” a major Hollywood 
production starring Farrah Fawcett, portrays a 
utopian community living in a hyper-techno- 
logical geodesic domed city on Earth in the 
24th century. At the end of the film the dome 
breaks, the city is destroyed, and the young 
Survivors emerge into a reforested wilderness 
to begin civilization all over again. The sce- 
nario for the group project begins exactly 
where the film ends: the students imagine 
themselves to be survivors of a catastrophic 
collapse of the entire urban-industrial-techno- 
logical system, and their task is to recreate 
human communities that are environmentally 
and socially sustainable. This scenario has 
been precisely the mindset motivating the 
back-to-the-land bioregional movement. Al- 
though the film is somewhat culturally and 
technically outdated, it is an effective device 
for setting up the scenario for the group project 
and for stimulating creative thinking. 

After showing the film I provide my own 
short essay which expands on the film’s story. 
(This essay is available upon request). The 
purpose of this epilogue is to set certain pa- 
rameters on the content of the students’ think- 
ing and writing. Specifically the issue of tech- 
nology is handled not by “banning” it in some 
blatantly authoritarian fashion; instead, I estab- 
lish a scenario where advanced industrial tech- 
nology simply does not exist. Along with this 
short essay I attach a handout detailing the 
standards and guidelines for the group paper. 
In their final papers all of the main topics of the 
course must be presented. These include com- 
munitarian political organization; economic 
foundations; social interaction (particularly 
gender relations); kinship networks; communi- 
cation and education; settlement designs (in- 
cluding shelter, energy, and transportation sys- 
tems); food production and distribution; and 
interaction with Nature. There must be no glar- 
ing gaps or contradictions among these topical 
areas; indeed, students must follow the com- 
munitarian ideal whereby all of the elements of 
their imaginary community are consciously, 
harmoniously interconnected. 

Because the seats in our classroom are im- 
movably bolted to the floor, students cannot 
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meet comfortably in circles; therefore they 
have been told to disperse throughout the 
building to find places to meet or “reinhabit.” 
What they do and discuss in their meetings is 
left entirely up to them: they have no assigned 
facilitators, teaching assistants, or study guides 
to organize their interaction. In fact students 
are given but a sole directive—to operate ac- 
cording to “consensus” in making decisions 
within their groups. But no other requirements 
or restrictions are imposed on the group proc- 
ess. We have a reading on the consensus proc- 
ess, and I give a brief lecture on it; however 
these presentations deal mainly with the ideals 
and values of consensus decision-making. Stu- 
dents receive little, if any, instruction in the 
actual “mechanics” of the consensus process. 
Students are thus free to experiment and dis- 
cover it on their own. 

This form of experiential education is a 
more powerful teaching method—I believe— 
because it helps students to both think and fee! 
the material. Their activities in conceiving a 
community gets students actively to do com- 
munitarianism, not merely think about it. In 
doing the project students learn more clearly 
the various structural elements involved in the 
social construction of community; but equally 
important, they experience more concretely 
some of the sensibilities and social psychology 
of communitarianism. My efforts toward the 
end of the term are directed at getting the 
students to realize that while they were collec- 
tively imagining their own utopian community 
of the future, they were effectively functioning 
as an intentional communal group in the pre- 
sent. From my perspective, the students’ expe- 
rience in the on-going group process is much 
more important to their education than the final 
papers they produce; indeed, the term paper 
serves as the vehicle for the group discussion 
process, rather than the converse. 


In order to ensure that the work of each 
group is collaborative and there are no “free 
riders” refusing to contribute their share of 
the mental and/or manual labor, I require each 
Student to do the writing of two full pages of 
their group’s term paper. I limit the writing to 
two pages maximum per student partly to 
conserve paper, which in large university 
Classes such as mine are notorious for their 
incredible consumption of paper. In those 
cases where some students beg for more 
space to express themselves, I allow them to 
type single-spaced on both sides of a sheet, 
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rather than use more paper. I believe that 
forcing students to express their ideas con- 
cisely helps them to develop more clarity and 
focus, thereby making the task of collective, 
consensual thinking easier. It is up to each 
group to decide how to divide up the writing. 
Most groups divide up the eight topics, with 
individuals volunteering to take responsibil- 
ity for the final copy of that section; however 
one group actually wrote their paper together 
at the same time, with individuals taking turns 
at the typewriter. On the title page of the term 
paper, I require a Table of Contents listing the 
page numbers that each student wrote. 

I motivate student involvement in group 
meetings by requiring attendance and making 
the project worth 50 percent of the final 
course grade. Every week each student must 
sign an attendance sheet which lists the 
group’s fictional name, the location of their 
meeting site, and the names of all the mem- 
bers of the group. More than one unexcused 
absence results in an automatic 15 percent 
reduction in their final course grade. This is 
admittedly harsh and coercive yet I believe 
that this prevents individuals from regularly 
skipping meetings, a practice which would 
surely cause conflicts within groups. Students 
are also motivated to participate in the project 
because all the members of a group receive 
the same grade for their paper; thus they are 
all mutually dependent on each other for fully 
half of their individual course grade. There 
are bound to be differences in levels of enthu- 
siasm for the project, and it really depends on 
Students motivating themselves and each 
other to do the work. 

The remaining 50 percent of each student’s 
course grade is split between a standard mid- 
term and final exam, where in addition to ques- 
tions about the readings and lectures there are 
some essay questions about the student’s expe- 
rience in the group project. From their ob- 
served enthusiastic involvement in discussions 
and their positive written feedback, their level 
of activity seems to go far beyond concerns 
with their academic survival. In fact I have 
been told by numerous students that the group 
hour is their favorite part of the class. 

The term papers I receive are of diverse 
Styles and quality. The groups are given the 
freedom to create any kind of community they 
wish. They can adopt any or all, or none at all, 
of the specific ideas which come from the 
readings and/or guest lectures. They can write 
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their papers any way they want. Some papers 
are more like “blueprints” or constitutions; oth- 
ers are like “diaries” or short stories. Many 
groups include graphics and art work of all 
kinds; one group even tape recorded their paper 
and included music and sound effects in the 
background. My grading criteria are entirely 
subjective: I look for consistency, clarity, crea- 
tivity, and some sense of group unity in their 
papers. Some papers clearly show that a lot of 
thought and discussion went into them, while 
others fail to show that the students even talked 
to each other. It is admittedly an enormous 
amount of freedom, self-supervision, and self- 
motivation my students must learn to handle 
but this too is an exercise in “anarchist” com- 
munitarianism. So far the college students I 
teach are handling these responsibilities su- 
perbly, and I have yet to encounter a group that 
has experienced serious problems or conflicts 
while doing the assignment. 


CONCLUSION 


The group project described above helps solve 
a few pedagogical challenges in large class- 
room situations. Having students meet regu- 
larly in small groups enables them to dialogue 
with each other. Topics for discussion flow 
directly out of the readings, lectures and guest 
presentations offered each class session. Group 
discussions are task-oriented (i.e., related to 
completing the term paper). However any topic 
brought up in discussion is an acceptable part 
of the students’ “communitarian” educational 
experience. Most importantly the project util- 
izes experiential methods for learning abstract 
concepts. The students learn communitarian- 
ism essentially by doing it. 

The group project is suitable for use in 
other sociology courses and can be applied in 
various ways. I believe it would be relevant in 
such courses as social psychology, social 
movements, social change, environmental so- 
ciology, and interactionist theory. Dr. Sheila 
Cordray at Oregon State University has been 
using a remarkably similar group project in an 
introductory sociology course to teach about 
social institutions. Our projects differ in that 
her students meet over a two week period, 
while mine meet weekly throughout the term; 
her students give oral presentations while mine 
write term papers; and most significantly in 
terms of stimulating bioregional conscious- 
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ness, her students imagine themselves to be 
colonizing another planet while my students 
must reinhabit a wild planet Earth. 

Other variations for the course include 
breaking up the class into three separate meet- 
ings instead of a single three hour bloc; using 
utopian novels instead of sociological field 
studies (see Appendix for suggestions); tak- 
ing field trips to some intentional communi- 
ties instead of or in addition to inviting guest 
speakers; changing the size and composition 
of the groups; and revising the scenario to 
include or exclude items you want the stu- 
dents to think about. 

I hope that the basic idea of the group 
project will stimulate your creativity to design 
group projects that fit your teaching needs and 
styles. As I tell my students when they begin 
their projects: ““The future is now, and all power 
to the imagination!” 


APPENDIX 


SUGGESTED BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 
UTOPIAN NOVELS 
Callenbach, Emest. 1990. Ecotopia. New York: Bantam 


Gearhart, Sally Miller. 1979. Wanderground. Boston: 
Alyson. 
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LeGuin, Ursula K. 1987. Always Coming Home. New 
York: Bantam. 

Piercy, Marge. 1985. Women on the Edge of Time. New 
York: Fawcett. 
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